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A study lias undaEtakan td diacovar the ^iffipact of 
atratagias davisad by the Calif ©j^nia CoaiitiQn foV Sex Equity (CCSBl/ 
on fadaciag sajE bias itf" schaols. The itratagias (referred to as / 
poiier-based strategies) tere based on identifying fcay decision makais 
in S£:liool districts and enlisting their /support in helping staff / 
idantify and taduoa gandep bias in aducation and^ sp«ifiaally, in / 
lodifyi^g inatitutionai practices to conform to litie IX* Ihe method 
Involvad using intervievs and a pra- aa|S posttest design to evaluate 
dhanga aaong experiaantaX and control groups in rea^ponse to exposure 
and/or lack cf ajiposure to the sex eguity strategies, Iha saapl^ / ^ 
consisted of adfflinistra tors, teachers, studentSp and school board / 'J 
aeabws in 23 axp^iaental and 13 control school districts in / 
California, IntarVieifS and test scores irere statistically analyzed*/ 
findings indicatad that schoo^ change processes are disorder lyi 
natifork stratagiasp such as those which focused on interaction . 
betiiaan teachers and administrators « are particuiarly affective in 
iapleaenting affective and bahatrioral objeativesi districts raach a 
threshold bayond which additional pro-aguity training and servicas 
result in dininishing returns; and the powarrbased strategl(es vara 
affactive in coa^atting sax bias in all 23 school diatricts, 
althoughp of coutse# there vera differances in degrees of 
effectivaness among school districts* Iha conclusion is that, all 
school districts can benefit froa pover-^based strategies to raduse 
sax as and, in particular, those districts nill benefit laost which 
designate tha superintendant or assistant suparintendent to be .the 
CCSl liaisonr in irhlch the teaching Staff exhibits gobd overall 
fflorala, aind in which flexiblity is stressed ovar bureaucracy aiid red 
tape^ (DBj 
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^ - SCHOOL SYSTEM R^NSE TO PLANNED INTERVENTIONS TO REDUCE SEX- BIAS 

Resaarch Questions ' ' ' 

. " ^ ' • ^ ^ ^ ' ' : ^■ 

In 1978 the Caltfornla Coalition for Sex Equity 1n Education (CCSEEJ 
- 'rece1vjed 4 grant under the Worhen's Educatlortal Eq Act to stu^.the 

^ efi^ectlvehess o#^ 1 ts '^power-based'V str^ sex bias In public 

• \ ■ ' . . • . 

. education/ These strategies sought to' be practical tools: for Identifying 
the key declsldn^rtekere In scKool districts, enl|st-1ng their supports modifying 
their institutional practices to conform to Title IX, and winning the "hearts 
and minds" of their staffs 1n the effort to reduce gender bias In education. 
The/ research 5 rew out of practical concerns. garnered In jnore than three years of 
woric with.schoor districts In Calif orhla: What;k1hds of stratagles were most - 
effective? What schooT characteristics Influence its propensity to change or ^o 
resist change^ v.Whfft features of dally educatloriaT practice were most rnalleable 
and wtflqh were inost Intractlble? Most Important of all , what was the net " 
j^fect of the various workshoiJs, seminars ^ and technicml assistance provided by 
the member agencies of tl?e California Coalition for Sex Equity in Education? 
Were. districts any different as a result of their efforts? 

It often Is easier to poSe research questions than to answer them, CCSEE 
Tmmedlately ricognlzed one, f#m1dable barrier to the solution of . Its researcit 
problens: No'measure of Institutional sex bias existed. Without a measune, 
how couid one discern change? How could districts be compared to each other 
or t^ thenBelves at different points In time? In order to compare dfstricts 
on their Title, IX compl lance, some common ^metric was necessary--- some 
measure for "scor1ng'\ districts ' on* their Tevel of cdmpllance, ' The ability of 
f£SEE to' answer 1ts''practical questions ibout the af fectf ver^ss of its "power- 
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■ bast d'V strategies hinged on its abnit^o measure changis in school district . 

^ eompliance^ with Tlttff IX; henci, GCSEEl endeavored to build and validate- 

a .jneasure of institutional gender b1asl ^ / / ^ ■ , 

Even if one were able to discern change in school districts using a theor- ^ 
i^' *^ / - ■ . \ . - . 

atlcaliy andv^mpiricanjy perfect nreasurment instrument ^ the demons of s^kep- 

ticismiare not easily exorcized.'? One irtust anticipate the .posslbnity that 

measured changes' are not ca used by the power-bas'ed*stra,^#l'as jer se, but by. 

soine hlddep factors , -some' prior Qharacteristics of the ^'strieti. While this 

possibility can be limited effectively by sampling strategies , it is' neverthe- \ 

less Interesting and worthwhile to try to Collect data-on those prior 

characteristics that might interact w.jth accepta'nce of Title IX. 'Hence, ■ . % 

CCSEE a*6o- attempted to collect da,ta' on the ecological . organizational , fiscal, 

" legal , sfylistic,- climatic, and /special" facto^rs that accelerate or impede\a . . 

district's wniingness' or ability to incorporate Title IX's imperatiyes into. 

Its ed^ational pract1ce,..< , - - ; 



Design of Research ' . ■ ' 

The detal Is "tif^u'r research st r»teg1 es were spelled out in earlier • . 
'papers at AERA (Mgttonald, 1979),^so I won't belabor the minutiae this morning. 
Jn brief ^ we employed a quasi -experimental pre-p6s,t research design. A 
stratified random sample of California school districts was selected to 
p^ticipate iri the study , and fissigned either to contjoT or to experii^tal 
groups. Expfrimental group districts received the services of the CCSEE's 
power-baaed interv'&ntl on strategies i control group dlstrics^ did not. Pre- 
and poSyC-treatlffient measures of Title IX compliance were taken, and some ' 
effor/was made to record the districts ' statuses on exogenous variables that 



vilidation of the nesults was jought through on-sftt visitations to sub- 
sampli^^ ^ districts and through comparlsQn to, othfr diagnostic measure's, 
f^here avanible). 



"Tha^SampTe / : ■ # 

Using Department of Education data on per cent AFDC famnies 
[alpfayed In tripartite division) and on per cent' mlhorlu/ eh 




trfcts 



(aVrayed in quint1lA)i we selected our stratified jandom^sample of school . ' 
distrlatl'/ Califorhia has an abundance of small i rural ilementary school 
idistrictli to prevent them from distorting the representativeness of our 
sample^ we allot^ted 75% of the sample slots to unified and union high school 
districts (found, for the njost parts 'in the urban^and suburban parts of the state) 
Even with a 100% oversample^ however, we had difficulty*fil1ing th^ sample. We 
had the bad luck to be recruiting participants into oifr study duriVig the summer* of 
1978i Immediately following the passage of ^Proposition -1 3. Distrldts were 
extremely wary of involvement In any project ^ even if Its promoters \cl aimed ^ 
that it would offer "free" services. The fiscal chaos -^and general 'bat^tle-shodk 

that beset districts durfng that summer made recruitment extraord1nari\ly 

1 

difffcult* Althoq^h we had planned to have 30 experimental and 30 
control districts 5 we only were able to enlist 23 experimental and 13 cofetrol^ 
•districts* A comparison' of the charactieristics of California school distVicts 



and the districts in our sample appears in Table 1 
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Distribution of Californi'i 'School Districts 
According to Two Stratlficattori .VariabiVfs . [ 



.% Minorities ^■ 



I (high) 
. 2 . 

Stlow) 

N V 



1 (high) 


'2 


3 


v'4 

1 


> . 5 


136 


77 s ' 


55 


43 ■ 


38 


39 


■96 




4 =61 


63 


2.6 


32 


68 


100 


123 


201 


205 


208 ^ 


. 204 . 


■ 224 



Districts -Selected Into Sample, By; St^ti f.1 cation Variablps 



% Minority Enrollment 



% AFOC . ^ 

Treitment 

1 Experimental 
(higb) Contrpl 

2 Experimental - 
Control 

3 Experimental 
(low) Control 



' 1 
(htgh) 

. 2 
1 



.1 
1 

0 
0 



2 

0: 

'4 

2, 

t 

1 
1 



1 

2 

3 
0 

1 

.0 



.1 
1 

2 
1 



5 

(low) 

1 

0 

0 

*2 

3 
1 



/ 



Total 
AFDC 



7 
4 

9 
S 

7 

3 



Total H.' Minority 

ExperlmentaJ- 
Control 



3 
2 



4 
3 



4 

3 



N«36 



rfiTthough oiir sample was g&nerany rtpresentati ve of the ethn1c;and socio- 
economic dtyerslty of California and thoijgfj its randomness allowed it to be 
Hd of obvlbus seT^tion biases. Its puny size presented statistical problem 
One cannot sifely generaUze from small samples* Nearly all statistical . 
techniques dei^and considerably larger samples , and small-samples usually 
never allow^ the 1nvesf1 gator to control for exongenwjs variables. These 
problirTS were iferiousV but not fatal^ A samplie so nearly purely random, ^ ^ 
tHough small s can suggest the /causal relations one would likely find in a 
larger sample. Tiiough the size of : the sample limited the statistical 
arsenal on which we could draw we fought our aoalytic battles with all . 
available weaponry. (Excuse the martial metaphor). Our key results follow* 

c - ? ■ ■ ' ' 

Efficacy of the Measure of Institutional Sex Bias 

The details of 5ur validation procedures have been detailed elsewhere ^ 
'(McDonald, 1979; Mahon and Peterpon, 1981) , so I *11 be brief here, ; Suffice 

say that our procedures, rested on three pi Tlars : (1) assessment of inter- 
rater reliability of Li kert- type ratings; (2) qualitative comparison of 
Likert-^scale results to observations made in verification site visits (and, . 
where available, by cdmpairi son to-reports from other indepfhdent data 
collection efforts); (3) scalogram analysis of the Guttman scales,- -The' 
first two procedures convinced us that, for the most^part^* the Likift scaling 
was accurate. I say "for the most part" because- the scores for three ^ 
districts (two experimental and one don^ol ) could not be recpnclled with the 
qualitative data; as. a\ result, these three cases were dropped form-further 
analysis- For the remaining 33 c^ses, however, Li kert scale scores agreed^ 
substantially with written reports on district status , with data from un- 
'obtrusi ve observations made during verification site visi'ts ^ and with other^ 



'tndependint sources oi( data jon the districts? Furthermore , Independent ^ 
llkert-typt ratingi usiVig the ta~pe ritordtd Interviews as comion stimulus 
Ted to a high degree of agreement oji ratings {r^ ,92): Hence, we^took the 
Likert scale scores to be an accurate reflection of thf Title IX fompllance 
status of the 33 districts remaining in the sample. 

If our Likert scaling procedure passed ^Its tests wlth^flying colors^ 
our Suttman scales flunked miserably. By applying the stringent 
cofidltions of the Goodjenough techhif)ue of scalogram analysis to the completiff' 
Guttrftan icaleltemSs not one of our 40i interview-related scales displayed ' 
adequate sequential^ cuntulatlv^ In other words , none of our 

Guttman-^like items rtlet our scalabiTHy , criteria. Three general explanations 



for this ;are plausible. ' 

(1) School ehartgt -p^ thereelves be,d1s^(||derly and 
non-sequerttlaT . 

(2) The wording of the scales might have erred by being too detailed 
(1 .e* s with more scale steps than 'are needed to capture - v ^ 

district transitions). Alternatively s the scores might have mis- 

. " ^ ' ■ -r* ■ ■■ . 

■ . . . specified the actual compliance sti|!. taken by the districts^ or 
they might have m1s-spec1fied'tbe sequenttal oV^dar in which those 
changes take place. Any of these scale m1s-spec1f1cat1ons could 
have led to the erratic scale-'item correlations that our analyses 
obtained, 

■(3) Despite our elaborate precautions in thg training of Interviewers , 

, : oi^r field staff might have been confused about the mechanics of 

the scales. In particular, some Interviewers/raters miight have% ; 

failed td realize the ir^ortance of checking all applicable 

• ^ / . ■ ^' * ^ 

" scale items-^-- not just the "most appllcaple-' or the "highest . \ 

- ■' . * . ' ■ ■ '. . . ■ \ - . ■ ■ . ... 
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appltcabli" itims; This problem i^uld have bein exacerbated by the 
cumulative presumptionrf^^ in.^he wording of some scale steps 
- (a,g. "Based on the steps taken in 'b^ and 'c' aboveV district 

. has, . V"), Any of these problems might have led interviewer/ 

' . raters to mark fewer scale items .than were, in' factrrelevant^-- 

thereby yielding^ high irodal responsef that Increase the minimum 
> rarginal reproducibility of the scales but , by Implication, depr'%(|S^ 
the coefficients pf scalabi lity. \ 
, Further research would be needed to disentangle the puzzles presented by 
our Suttman^ scale responses. In partlcuUrs it would be worthwhllt to' try a 
variety of scale wordings and formats in schoordlstrlcts , using similar 
tjualltative .validation procedures to assay; accuracy of the responses. This 
could be accomplished efficiently and simply -^without the elaborate pre- 
post random sample desfgn employed in this study- As it^tan^s, however, we 
cannot determine v/ith any certainty whether our Guttman^ scaling attempt faile^d 
because of 'our scale construction and implementationi or because school district 
change processes ^eal ly are as he! ter-skel ter as our results Would suggest. 



" Did the Planned Jnterverttions (or ''Power-Based Strategies") Appreciably 
Help Districts Comply with Title IX? ^ , ' 

. As I have already noted, the analyst -workYig with imall samples has ah 
extremely limited repertpl Ire of stattstlcaT techniques at his or her disposal. 
Even 1f the mean score differences between experimental and control- groups :were 
gu^te large, our sample was too smalt to perform a T-test of difference n'n 
mians/ F^irthermorei our mean scored were swamped by thil^larga^standar 
de\/lations, and scatterpl.ots.of our univariate^core distributions showed lots \ .. 

^ of exotic shapes, but no friendly bell-shaped curves. Hence, there was absolutely 
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' ho basiSsfor assuming the normalcy of tKe undirlying diitribution :(aUhough:^,= . 
a largefvsimple, indeeds may have shown normal tendencies)- pur solution 
f^was to use the non-parametric ^Mann-Whitney U-test where actual scores are 

discarded in fifvor of^Wie score rankings, thus' providing a test that 1s not 

= - . ' r = . . = i ■ . ' ' . . •. . ■ 

' ' ' ■■ ' . V ^ ■ . ■ _ ' - " . ' . . ' ■ - 

^ affected by, skewness or an^ other distributional peculiarity (1 *e,,% d1stri- . 
but1on-fre& test)* "^As s^uch it Is nitft distorted by extr^eme, scores ^ and it has 
demonstrated high asymptotic relative efficiency (relative^ that is, to the T- 
test)s^evsn when samples are small a populations are not normal (Wonnacott J 

■ i r ^ ^ " , i ' ^ - It 

and Wonnacott, 1972). In effect, then, we tested for the differences in score 
rank between the experimental arid control groups, prior to treatment and after 
treatment* We also tested for rank differences in gain scores T a wre , ^ 
conBervati v& tes-fc that, s^tandardizes. for any initial score advantages\ enjoyed by 
dIstrictSv ' , ' ^ 

We found thatV at the outset/ true-to our sampling intentions, there were 
no significant s^core rank differences between the two groups. We. did 
detect a slight (non-significant) difference in th^ area of athletics, but At 
was^^ to the advantagt of the experimental groups--- control group districts 
were slightly more compliant in' this area ^an were experimental groups 
(see Table 2): ^ ^ ^ ' v \ - : z 
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" Table 2 










- • i ' Mann-Whttney U-T0t far DIffeRencas 
. / ;^ Experfmfntal and Control Groups ,.Pre-i 

' - . ■ ■ V * ' ' . ■■■ ' . : ' ' ' Y ■• . " ^ ' ' ' 


;^ Between . 
Treatment 




3. " 




' - ^s " y . ■ - 


r /^ fi + T 

u y n u r o i 


:Meafi Rank * \ 

^ ^ wn A ^ ^ 1 

EXper iminca 1 
V- (N=2|) . 


U 




z , 


2-Tai led'" 


'/Acci^s to CQurses /"-^ 




/ : V' i?^02 ^ ' 


' 125.5^ 


-0 


.019 


• .985 


Non-/\dadafn1c Coursas 




■ 1?.'07 ' 


124.5 


-0 


.056^ 


■ i -95.5 - 


/ -Physical tEducation 


17.12" 


■ , ■•16.93 : - : " 


124.5 


-0, 


.■056 , 


./'\955 ' : \ 


'Athletics - \_ 


2p.l2 


- - 15.21 /; 


88.. 5 ■ 


-1, 


,404 


■ .^0 J. - ■ 


Emp^ oymant . 


17.58 


16.67/.",' -\ 


^ 119.0 


-0. 


.262. : 


• i793 ' 


Ml H f ma 1 Comp 1 1 a no.e 


"IS- 83 


' 17.67 


-n2,tl 


-. 


526 




. TotaY^core; 

" - (Alt Dlmenslqn) * 


17.00 


17.00 


126.0 


. 0. 


000 


, ' i.odo 


<^ ^\ i ■ 




; . ■ " ■ y-' ^ 




'i 







; A year and a half later, after receiving training and technical assistance 
from CCS EE, ^ the experimental' group district- had irnproyed Its score rUnkirigs 
to such an extent that statistical ly significant ^fferences existed in . the- 
areas [of "access to courses "physlcaV education," "employment^" "minimal 

fancej" and overall "total score" on Title IX eompliance. (See Table 3)' " 
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\Mann-WKi tney U-Test for Differences Between 
^ ^ Experimen^til^and Coiltrol Groups, Post-Treatment' 



\. Mean 

Control 
(N^12) ' ' 


Rank ^ 

- , - 
Experimental 

" (N=21). 


u " 




z 


2-Tane( 
P-Value 


9.50 ■ . 


21'29 


36.0 


-3 


.369 


.001* 


12.83' • 


19.38 


76.0 


-1 


.872 


.061 ■ 


11.79 


19-. 98 ■ 


* 63.5 


-2 


.340 ■ 


.019* 


14.50 


"18.43 V 


9&.0 


-1 


.L23 


.261 


12.33 - 


19.67 


70.0 ° 


V.--2 


.096 


.036* 


12.21 ' 


. J 19:74' ;. ' 


68.1 


-2 


.160 


.031* 


f.83 


21*. 10 ' . 


, •■ 40.0 


.-3 


.218 


. .001* 



Title IX Dimensidri 



.Access to^ Courses' 



PhyslcaV Education 

, Athletics / 

EmpTbyment 

Minimal Compl ianct 

Total Scor^ 
;^(A11 Dimensions ) 



The difference between the two groups in the area of "non-academ1d activities" 
nearly attained the ,05 criterion level of statistical significance^ but- fell 
' slightly short* The experimental group districts did not overcome their 
Initial disadvantages in athletic compliance enough to, at post-treatment, 
be significantly ahead of the control group districts in this area. 

The best test of the effectiveness of tKe intervention startegles, however^ 
is found not in a static. ttme-freeie comparison of the two groups at any 
particular point 1n time, but in a comparison of their relative progress oyer 
time . Table 4 shows the results of a U-test of rank-order differences 1n 
gain scores (ie. the difference between pre-treatment and post-treatment scores) 
between the two groups. 



■ . . Table 4 " ■ 

Mann-*WWtney U-Tist for Differences in Gain Scores 
■ , "' ^ - ' Between Exptriniintal and Control Grbupl 

■ - Mean 'Rank , , ' 

Title IX Dimension .Control Experimental U Z 2-Tailed 

^ ^ > (N-12) (N^21) = P-V^lue 

Access to Courses^ ' 10 J5^ 20;57 ^ S1,0 - -2,807 . .005* 

l^on-Academlc Courses 14.50 ^ 18.43 ^ / 96.0 -1.123 ^ /"262 

Physical Education 11.79 19.98 '. 63.5 .-2.339 .019* 

Athlatics , 12.79 19.40 75.5 -1.890 .059 

Employment 11.92 19.90 65.0 -i.ZBZ ' .022* 

Minimal Compliance 13.79 ' 18.83 87.5 -1.451 ■ .147 

'(All DtenVicns) 52.0 -2.769 .006^, 

Here we see clearly that the intervention "treatments", led to significant 

gains in the areas of "access to cSurses^" "physical education," and "employment^" 

as'well as in the overall sum of all dimensions ("total compliance")^ We 

did not obtain. siaaBle experimental group gains in the areas of "minimal 

compliance" and "non-academic activities". The absence of noteworthy 

gains in the former area probably stera from the fact that most districts 

had *met nearly all of their minimal compliance requirements before becoming 

involved in the project-^ hence tfrey had little room in which to ^ 

improve in that area* The lack of ^improvement in experimental group compliance 

in "non-academic activities" probably testifies, to the difficulty of effecting 

(and*measyr1ng) change injfhis most amorphous area of school practice. 



. What Other Factors. Affect District Response to Interventions? ' ^ ft- 

Our use of the Mann-Whitney U-test^ while statistically defensible, limited 
us to the dlchotomous question of whether there was any difference between the 
two groups. To probe 'the more sophisticated questions / we resorted'to a* " 
procedure /^r which no purely^ statistical case can be made. Since any \ 
attempt to^xamine the simultaneous effect of three variables on only 33 ' \ 
cases| resuHs in very small frequencies in table cells, we could make no grandibse 
cTaims "that our sample justified stattstical nnferSnce to the universe of ^schodl . 
systems in California,, much less the nation, 'Our data, however^ did appear to 
be fairly good and^Qur samp^le unbiased. Although pur small, sample size made oUr 
analyses extremely vuTnjBrable to sampl 1ng error, tlie presumed absence of 
^sjlection bias suggested our data 's ability to whisper real causal relations * 
to the attentive' ear. So we took the leap jf statistical^ faith and employed 
a variant of D-systems^ analysis, a procedurf for the analysis of categoricaT 
data by which one can make statistical Inferencps with proportions and model 
causar relations among categorical variables (Davis, 1975; Davis, 1976" Goodman, 
and. Magi d1 son 5 1978)^. The'^ confidence Intervals In D-systertis are sensitive 
both to the extremeness of the proportion differences and to the marginal 
frequencies (ie. the marginal sample sizes), Our small samprie size, taken at " 
face value, would have led to confidence Intervals that would h^ve swamped even 
the most extreme differences in proportions • However by maMng the very 
Optimistic assumption that the sample was not biased and that the addition 
of more cases would^ have yielded, more of less^ the same results, we were 
partially freed from the paralysis of our. small sample size * In short, 
though. we analyzed actual proportions and marginal frequencies we computed 
confidence intervals based on a fictitious amplification of our table cells 
by a factor of ten. Using this artifice, .some differences In proportions ' 

^ ' ■ -13- ^ " ■ 

' ■ ■ 1 ^ • ■ . ■ 



became salient Mpugh to p^rotrude beyond their confidence intervals; dnly 
D*s * that met this arbitrary criterion were modeled in our linear flow 
graphs* ' Vli^lances were computed on the' assumptions of a simple ^ndom 
sample, u^ig a sigma value of 1,96. Chi-square tests for the significance 
"of table Intfractions were computed, based upon the same artificial en- 
largement of table cell frequencies , and significant interactions were d€s1g- 
nated on the linear flow graphs. Of course, the actual differences in proportions 
were not affected by the arbitrary inflation of the table cellsronly the 
corifldence intervals were made smaller* This procedure does not p^ermi t .any ' 
stitistical inference, (as true £-systeTO analysis would) ; rather served as a ■ 
sorting device by which we might identi'fy the most salient effects , ^ There are, no 
doubt,^ dlstrotions in this procedure--- partiGularly since the empaty cells ■ 

r , • ' \ : ■ . ^ ' * ■ . ^ ' ' . ■ , \ 

that remain empty when multiplied by 10 would probably have at least a few- ^ 
cases 1n them in an actuaV sample of 330 school districts* Hopefully the quality 
of our small sample minimized the pernicious ■effects of these distortions; 
Having confessed this rather unconventidnaV statistical solution to the probleni 
of small-sample paralysis (and duly warned riaders' about its limitations), 
I proceed to our substantial findings. 

Modified D-systems analysis allowed us to see whether there appeared to 
be any relationship between the specific services provided to districts and 
their specific areas of score gains in Title IX compliance. Indeed,, there was 
a striking correspondence. Except in the areas of "non-academic -activities " 
and "employnrent," districts gained -in the-par't1cular •dimeni'lons of *Title IX ' 
that their specific intervention services f^m CCSEE had addrissed, I see 
this- as further evidence of the effectiveness of .intervention services . 
provided by CCSEE. 
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A comparison of the^ffdcacy of different service stategies was not 
particularly ill uminating s'lhca no single itrategy (e.g, diagnbsis, legal 

pressure^ consciouiness-raising workshops, etc) was associated with score 

i. . * • ' ■ • 

gains* This sug^gests that all appfoaches are equally advantageous. The notable' 

exception, howjver, was tha "resource linkage/networking" strategy--- an 

approach that clearly emerged from the pack and demonstrated greater effectiveness, 

Our data did not permW discernment of the functional relation between 
services and gains. That is to say, our data were .much too th1n to allow us 
to/ detect linearity t "threshold effects*, or the like. However, most of the 



tJl 



bularf relationships between services^agd gain scores were free from statistical / 



i^jiteractions ^ (1e, the direction of the^pf^ects was cons'istent) . This at / 



/ 



least whisperj the possibility of some linear effects. However, our results 
\ ajso suggest that-^interventions may have '"threshold effects". Those 

districts that had had considerable prior" experience w1tJi sex equity projects, for 

: ^ ■ / ■ ^ . , ^ ■ . . ■ . ^ ' ' ■ ■ ; , ' ^ . 

the most part, did not register significant gains during their tenure in th'is 
_ ^ • ' ■ X ~ \ ^ ^ . 

' study; This result suggests that, after initial exposure to pro-equity 

- training a^nd technical assistance, districts reach a threshold beyond which 

aclditional services are greeted by diminishing return^. 

) ^Our review of exogenous factors affecting district acceptance of Title IX 
vias , of courses the aspect of the study most severely compromised by our small 
sample|Size. -However, amidst all of th^ qual iflcatiohs and tonditlons^ a few 
cautious conclusions can be advanced. First and foremost, it appears that 
the treatment effects detected by the Mann-Whitney U-test survived virtual-ly 
an/controls introduced in the ^-systems analysis. That is to say, the 
differences between the experimental and control groups were not due to any 
hidden or exogenous factors, nor to comppsitlQnal differences between the 
groups. Furthermore, the £=systems analysis confirmed our hope that our sample 



w§s unbiased in most substantively iniportant respects. ^ ^ . 

.■}■■.''■ ' . . . ' ' ^ ; ' = . 

Our D- systenis analysis also permits us to draw a composite ske^cH of the 

/'high impact" districts (ie. the districts that tended to make the ^r^a test 

strides toward Title IX compl lance) . Demographlcal ly, they were ^^"^ ^ - / 

I -—elementary school *diitr1ct ■ I;- 

^ "-smaller districts (in terms of number of shcools , num^f r of. 

employees, and average tiaily attendance) ^/'j 

'"-nQn-metropplitan districts ^ \ — 

---districts that had not had any prior contact w4|f prp^-equity 

training. and technical assistance programs. / ^ 1 ' ' ' 

' " ■ ■ . ■•' ' ' ' 

^ . When we qonsidered the -internal Title IX compliance strugiures of the "high 

irripact" districts, w?7^|^d^at .they \j/ere r ' ^ ^ 1 > 



oc) time 



' ---districts tbat had desi gnated the Superintendent or the ABsis^ant 
Superi tendent t^^ the liaison^ to CCSEE ^ ^ T 

-"d1str1ctS|>n which the; Title IX officer had flexible (ad |c 
commitinents to her of .hts Title IX duties. 



The ''high 'impact" districts ^aHo wer^: 

— liistricts that had endured^ relatively little fiscal traum^ as a 

result of Proposition 13's. revenue reductions 
—districts that wtfre marked by*Tlexibility rather than by I 
cumbersome bureaucracy and red tape . / ; 

' ---districts 1n which the teaching staff exhibited good overall rfidrale. 

y . m ' i 

A similar composite sketch can be drawn for those "districts that decliVied 1n 

'^P^J^ level of Title IX cgmpfllance (ie. had lower post-treatment complrance^ 

scores^than they had at pre-treatment) ; these "decH^r" district were: / ^ 

-^-distrlct^ that serve .more affluent neighborhoods ^ ^ 
. "-5listricts that designated a person at th^-.sub-cabinet level to ^ ^ 

serve as liaison to CCSEE ■ / 

—-districts that are burdened by cumbersome "red tape", 

. Finally, our D^systems .analysis shows that the group of districts that / 

neither Improved nor worsened (1e- the "no change" group that remained 

■ ■ ■ ' ' i- ■ ■ ^ ■ ^ . . 
virtually stationary during the two yaars of the study) were characterized by: 

---cons-iderable sex equity activity prior to CCSEE 

---having had grievances filed during participation in the study. 



While, these bindings do not deserve our endless confldence/Vhaiy are 
strong enough and consistent enough to warrant our serious considfera^tlon and 
dtstusslon. No study can provide results ^formidable enough to Justify bland 
acceptance' or termination of furthejc questioning. Hopeful ly^ this study 
will have the opposite effect--- th.e opening of new avenues qf inqalry by 
both sex^equity researchers and practitioners. With diligence and a 
Jittle lucks our efforts will, in the long run, ^e^o enhanced tha't on 
each ^future occasion when a consultant walks irlto an 1nserv1ce training 
^-pifetlngs a board room^ or a placing field^ the groundwork will have been 



laid for a successful ^endeavor. 



audiences, we may hasten the arr; 



ed with better knowledge about our 



val of that new morning in* America when 



"^equl ty " for al 1 people Is not a/hollow promise, but a reality. 
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